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ABSTRACT / ; - . 

' This document relates the basic notion 
accountability to the preparatipn and ^supervision of te 
the limits of accountability. The paper discusses the f 
questions: a) What competencies are the responsibility 1 
and in-service, education? b) lihat is the role of superv 
teacher accountability? Of the individual? c) What is t 
laboratory/field experiences in the preparation of a te 
is the nature of the internship as it is affected by th 
accountability movement? and e) How can eL candidate for 
adequately prepared to carry on a contiguous prograaiXof 
self--improvement throagh his career? . These and' similair 
discussed in the light of the current pressure for acco 
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To hold the public school ficcountTable fcr oulr.coines that are . 
continpent on variables over \?Uich it has little or no control is un- 
reasonable. Oh the 'contrary-^ each, and evc^ry member of sodiety is responsible 
to some decree for the successes and failuref^ of our schools atyj, therefore, 
each is reciprocally accountable to the other (s), , 

Collegfes and 'professors of education a/e certainly not exempt from 
being held accountable. The purpose of this paper is to 'Consider several 
implications that arfe raised v;hGn v^e who are in the teacher education 
business ask .airselves the question, ^'llow and for what ^a're we accountable?'* 

At the risi: of oversimplification, a single, oomprehensive response 

to this question Aip.ht be that vre \;ho are ifi teacher education are really 

v.. ' » . 
accountable for how effectively we are able to translate and make use of 

'vjhat we know at a given time about learners and' how learners learn and about" 

teachers and how teachers teach. Couched in slif>htly* different terms, in 

the final analysis, it may not be so much a matter of precise^ly wViat and how 

■ / r 

much we know about" learning and teaching as it is hov; well we put this 
knowledge to practical use. " - . 

J ^ ' ' . ^ ■ ■■ ■ ,. A ■ ' , 

Perhaps this notion can be more clearly demonstrated when, illus- 
trated by several suggestions for raaximizing our/ future efforts in the r 
"Aj;e cf Accountability/' ; ' ^ . 

SUGGESTIONS- FOR . r^AXU^-ZING OUR EFFORTS ^ , 

The out comes pf public education > . for which it is to be held 
accQunt^able , must be identified and described clea^^ly. in terras that can 
be Treasured . Until this problem is resolved, v;e \-rill likely continue to 
dissipate much of pur po^er and enerf>y. In the Absence of realistic", clearly 



defined poals, the public school v/i-11 probably remain unable to^nobilize 
itself to-bring full power to bear in thore tireas of learning uhere it. can • 

have prcatest impact on students and society in peneralc To modify sll![^htly^ 

•> * ■• - s ■ ■ 

an earlier statenent, it could very vrell be that already possess 

sufficient knowledc^e concerninp the mechanics of both learning and teacbinp> 

to improve significantly our results in schools today, if vje could bu-t 

ld€*.ntify ^nd concentrate our efforts on those specific areas of learning * 

over which the schools have reasonable control' and, therefore, reasonable 
* ■ ^ ' *• 

chainces for success. This contention is supported by S speculation that 
•today's school' is probably meeting with j^reater success in teaching: children 
to ^ead"'.(v;hiGhois basically a cognitive skill) than it is *in teaching, 
children to be hpnest (which- is essentially an affective^ learning;). Once 
again the overridinp^ issue here is whether or not the school should be 
accountable for fostering learninp^s which fall in the areas of values, 
attitudes, and the like when it exercises so -little influence over the early, 
formative develGpmeht of the child prlror to his enterinp- School. 

Spiecu^atibns and observations . of thi3 sort naturally lead us to . 
consider the; extjentv to x^?hich the parentf is ac"countable -f irst to hi^ child 
and, in turn, td> the' school . , : 

The opigrational definition of teacher educatj.pn should be broadened 
to inclgde provis^ ^ions for* training _ p.^rfiiits-as - teachers . A supp.estion of 
this sort is promoted by ar* oijvious; ^eed for better control over the kind 
and quality of cbfld that conies to school. Few will argue but vrhat th.e ■ 

. i, ■ . ' • ' ■ 

first fiw years of. a child life are perhaps the most crucial w^ith respect 
to his further development in the arehs of a vaj.ue system, attitudes, basic 
psychomotor potential, etc. Yet, the irony of the situa^tion as far as the 



accountability issue.'is* cpacerned is that^ as ''of now, the school has almost 

no direct influence oa the development of the 'youncvcHild in such matters, 

i ' 

The child is almost entirely under the influence of the parent during these 
mosticrucial years prior to ent. rxnp school. ^-lith this inevitability in 
mind, v;e should take immediate and definite steps to make parents acuteLy 
a\7are of their awesome responsibility and to prepare them properly to assume 
it ^with. resolve and commitment .and ultimate success\ . It is not beyond the 
realm of reality to assume.^ that parents can be prepared to worl: effectively 
V7ith their younjy children .-in the home- Essentially, this ,™uld eatai,! 
transl'atiTig what is already knovm^bout the younp child and how he learns 
in terins that can be understood and put tcr use by parentrS,. /?ith proper , ^ 
modification, such an assignment coald quite adequately be hand/ed by 
teacher education prograt^ that are already established ' and underu^^y. 
Certainly, even the most modest gains that could be effected in th.e 
improvement of the intellectual, affective, and psychomotor -.'development of • 
a child as a result of such efforts would indeed pay of f handsomp-ly. ,i,n 
dividends slater on iJhen he enters and passes on tHrour^h.v.the pubtic school 
prof>ram, . ^ ^ - ' ^ : I * t 

To Gumn)ariz6 this point, the present faqiliti^ and potential ' • - 
resources of our existing tsacher education operations should be modified 
appropriately* in ord^r to>be made readily available to parents so' that tbey 
can be prepared to be effective teachers of their young children, in their 
own home, durinp the first, crucial years of life. 

• ProRramg for the preparation of teachers should be modified so 
that the-v are eonducted almost entirely v/ithin the public school setting . 



Assuming that we* can agree and establish the outcomes of education foi'; %^;hich 
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the publicf^schools are to be. accountahH "dnd these in clearly stated terms 
that cab measured', tHe task of identifying a^d spelling out the skills 

. * : >.. ' . ■■■ ,.■ 

and competencies of teachers that are required in^ order to realise the 

established outcorrtes is greatly facilitated. Moreover, once identified and 

described, the skills and competencies necessary for effective teaching • 

tJill essentially be the same for beginning as vjell as for . experienced 

teachers. Mo lonc^er will there be the need to. make a distinction be tX'7ec?n^ - 

the requirements for preservice and inservice teachers. Instead, we can . 

think in terms of '*beginninf»'* and ^'experienced" inservice ' teachers. This 

.should result in the^irole of the professor beln*? rr^ore^ clearly defined. Nov; 

it will vbe possible for hitn to-x^brk with groups .of teachers v/ho are working 

•toi/ard mastery of ' common skilis^aiiid competencies, but, at different 6 ta^es ' 

fOf experience and developnient \ . - . 

In most instances, teacher traininp: experiettces ' of this sort are 

better suited to on-the-job conditions than they.- are to the microteaching 

or microsiwulation-type exj^eriences t»hat are now coipmonly provided on colleg 

cacipusesr In programs of this type, the. bep.innii?g teacher education student 

can be placed- of f campus immediately x;here, from the st>art, he, can be an 

intef^ral and active participant in the ongoing public school propram. And 

, .f ■ , • ■ • 

perhaps of equal import, J:he professor by necessity will b^ ^involved in 

the school setting v?here teaching and learning are takii:)ip, place 'J3nd v/here 

related problems arise and can be studied T , •■ . ' ' ' 

Teachers should be. able to assess their own teaching behavior in 

■ -■d^der that tliey can be accountabie - to themselves . It is open to debate as 

to just how helpful outside criticism of a teacher's teaching effectiveness 

is to- that teacher . Even under the most relaxed circumstances, analysis 
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and critriclsm. of another tends to produce a certain- atjount of threat and/or 
negative feelinp,. FurtheilinorG , an outside observer can on3.y be present ^ 
occasionally to observe ^ and tl^n for sl,iort perioJs of time.* Hov^ever, the 
teacher is at the, center of the learning situation^ making decisions nearly 
all of, the time. Therefore, in the final analysis-m-he success or failure 
of the whole educational undettakinp, is ultimately depenagnt upon the ^ 
integrity and coip.petence .of the individual teacher . ' - • 

When a teacher is ' clearly aware of wh^it he is expected to do'^nd 
when he is properly equipped to monitor and measure his own teachin?» 
behavior, he is then in an excellent position to assess and evaluate his . 
oxm teaching effectiveness along ,with his own progress. ^ It seems to turn 
out that, as a teacher becomes more' competent, he tends to .gain confidence. 
And. as confidence grows, so does competence to t^^here the two conditions 
seem to stimulate and promote each other in a kind of cycle. The teacher 
finds himself ici what might be termed a "competenci'e-conf idence syndrome.^' 

IN" SUIMARY: 



ll Colleges and professors of /educatioti have certain obligations 
to the public schools and for th'^se tl ey should be held accountable- 

2^ V7e must translate and put to best use possible vjhat we 
currently know about learners and how they learn and about teachers and 
.how they teach. . • = ^ 

3» Teacher education programs should modify^ their bases and modes, 
of operation to provide training; experiences for parents of younp/ children. 

Any gains to be realized by parents vrorking with their own chil-dreUj, in the 

. ■- . ' V. " 

home, during* the first five years of life will pay off greatly later on 



in school; 



'A 



' ' h. Teacher education procrams' should be modified such that most 
of 'their ejcperiences'arc conducted within the public school setting, making 
maximum use of its facilities ..as- well as its teaching and -administrative , 

staff.' ■ - . , - «' .,. 

• 5.' In the firial analysis, the success or failure of the 
educational program is dependent on the integrity 'and competence of the 
individual, classroom teacher. Therefore, he must be placed, in a position 
where he can oe accountable to himself. ' ^ 
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